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ABSTRACT 

v Tuition tax credits and their possible future effects 
from the point of view of a supporter are discussed in this paper. 
The discussion includes a look at the positive effects of homogeneity 
in schools, maintaining that achievement is higher in private 
schools, where ^sfeudents and parents share common attitudes toward 
discipline andJE*dupation. Also looked at are 1 " possible changes in 
enrollment patterns resulting from tuition tax credits. It is 
asserted that very "few changes would result in rural *or suburban 
areas where people are satisfied with their schools, but that 
strongest ef f ect's , would be felt in cities* The possible supply and 
cLemand response of education and' education consumers is examined* The 
author concludes that maintaining independence from externally 
imposed rules would be crucial to preserve the present advantages of 
private schoolfe. The £aper concludes with an examination of 
divisiveness i/n American society '"and whether the concept of; a "common 
schooling" can compete with the concept of "free association." The 
author recognises the value of a common schooling but believes that, 
in a qountry a s> diverse as ours, it may not be t*uly possible. He 
concludes that? an -opportunity for some to withdraw to a more 
homogeneous and effective environment can be provided without 
destroying dur democracy or multiethnic society. ('Author/JM) 
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Abstract 



This pgper discuaea tuition tax c reditu and their potutihle future* 
effects f ttyn the point of vibw of a uupporter. The diseuasion includes 
a look at hoAogcmeity in ticboalu, possible change*), in enrollment patterns 
au a result of tuition tax credits p the posiuible supply and demand response 
and regulatory ^omUderatipns. The paper concludes with an examination of 
divlslvenesB in the American society, and whether the concept of a "common 
schooling" fan compete with the concept -of "free aHsociation". 



, I boglii thin modest exercise in projection uf the future undvr tuition 
tax credits with an assumption that expresses a value that I and many othi?r 
people* hold, and i& fvuppatj^d by the experience of many people yeekinfc 
education for their children. The assumption in unfortunately directly 
contrary to t\uxi which underlies the ideology, if not thi* practice, ol 
most present-day defenders, of the common, public "scftool: it is that nomu 
degree of^homogeneity is necessary for effect ivtf education to taktf plac*~. 

Whatever the conclusion of the"w{iite flight controversy begun by 
tJames Coleman's research, and whether parents arc leaving the public schools 
because* of the decades-long march to the suburbs, or to escape racial inte- 
gration, or for some ot*her re&aons, it seems clear that underlying all 
Interpretations, is a search for homogeneity. On the whole, parents think 
'a homogeneous school is better for their children than a heterogeneous one. 
1 believe the search for homogeneity as a ba3is for better education will 
be a major factor affecting response to a tuition tax credit. 

To say that so^e degree of homogeneity is both sought for for better 
education, and necessary for it, is not to say much: the next and impor- 
tant question is, how much, and of what kind? It is no part of my £h£s±Q 
that ;tacial homogeneity i3 necessary; or that income homogeneity is 
necessary. What is necessary is some^ degree of agreement on values among 
students, and among students, parents, and teachers. Undoubtedly race, 
religion, and income serve as some kind of index to the values we may 
expect children -and parents to hold. But it is the values that are crucial. 
If students disagree as to what is proper "behavior toward fellow students 
and, toward teachers, then inevitably a good part of the school's effort « 
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mst bo devoted to a kind of adjudication* to discipline. What shall be 
done about a student wh<* curses a teacher, a student who wa&dur* in and 
out of darkrooms, a atudent who attials fraa other students, or attack* 
and robs theaa? Much parental concern over rthoolu deals with just such 
mattors: Discipline, rates at the top anotag public concerns over ixhoois. 
All well and goad to* say that discipline "is essential for an environment 
in which education is effective, as recent research shows: but how is 

c 

»euch an environment created when a key function of the school becomes 
protecting thfc safety % of students and teachers from other Btud>:ntr>, or 
preventing behavior which, even if it does not threaten tenchery and 
students physically, threatens a still prevalent conception of the moral 
tone that should prevail in a school? 

One must new extend the notion that some degree of homogeneity among 
students is essential for education to another level: Some degree of 
homogeneity is necessary .among die values of Students, teachers, and parents* 
Once again, the issue is not racial, religious, or income homogeneity as 
such. In the big-city schools of the 1920*5 and 1930*8 working-class Jewish 
children were taught by teachers of different religion and ethnic background, 
and of higher class* effectively; as we know, working-class Italian children 
were *ot taught so effectively, even if a common Catholicise* may have linke4 
them to teachers of different ethnic background and higher class. The issue 
was I believe the degree of homogeneity of values: Jewish parents supported, 
in ways that we cannot specify clearly, teachers of different religion, 
ethnic background, and class, regardless of what they did. The fact that no 
Jews existed in the history taught Jewish children or that Jewish children 
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were criticised ox mocked for their accent, dr*3;> # sanitary hafcitn, and 
diet, dJd mt turn tbm. against the schools. Kaybe* in wwe idc^l tsoral 
universe, it should haves hut we are talking now of educational effective* 
nesa. It probably contributed to effectiveness that teachers, whatever 
th^ir llnltatiom;, were taken az luthorities. Corcronly, parents told 
their children to &ind the teacher, substituted, in response to teachers* 
criticisms, orange juice for coffee, and tried to apprasixmte some nodel 
of suitable school dre33 within their means. Italian parents tvpically 
toufc a different attitude to school: they considered that it interfered 
with the ability of children to help out tb<* family by working in the 
family business, or earning money outside, and thoy did not appreciate ar* 
smch as Jews the potential money-earning effects of* schooling. 

Similarly, one can predict, as well as one can predict anything, that 
the experience of the children of present taaigrant groups will diverge 
in schooling: Vietnamese, Chineae, Asian Indians, Filipinos, Cubans, 
Mexicans, w^ll ali show different profiles in school achievement . Thi3 
has b^cn the experience of the past, it will be the experience of the 
future* I an convinced that values will have something to da with these 

It 

differences*-- One can also predict that parents anefng these new iimaigranfcs 
with a strong concern for education will do pteir best to seek out environ- 
ments that are homogeneous as far a© educational values are concerned. For 
soae educational purposes, it is true—specif ieally, for education in group 
traditions and religion — ethnic and religious homogenq'ity is alao necessary. 
The educational environments sought out or created for these purposes will 
also be homogeneous in ethnic background and religion. Indeed, owing to 
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paucity of nunbcra In any given locality, harogeacity in ethnlj; background 
and religion ir* often accompanied by heterogeneity In educational values,, 
^contributing to thtrrelative ineffectiveness Colons *i£h other factors?) 
th.it *j«cb schools -have shown in tbe past in inculcating knowledge of tht* 
group traditions and language and cc^lt^ent to Its religions 

Two farther points on henogeneity: is hanogesnpity in capacity for 
educat lonal achievement sought and necessary, as welTar- homogeneity in 
educational valuer? A? w* know, it is nought . Parents seek for the bent 
school, or the best elassroon (in terns of intellectual level) in which 
their child can do veil* Is there any Justification for thin? Can child- 
ren do /is well in a class of diverse children in terms of capacity to 
achieve, whether that capacity Is considered inborr, environmental* or 
simply the result of previous educational experiences? Parents think on 
th«* whole they can do better in a more 'homogeneous class* where bright 
children can hopefully serve as models, md lowracbievlng children are 
not there to take up the time of th& teacher (we have also learned recently 
froa research how important is the amount of ttoe tfcachers actually spend 
teaching). Perhaps a slow child Is not considered as threatening to the 
educational achievement of ane*s own child ar* a disruptive one who prevents 
the class from working. Bat we all know that parents often complain that 
the work is too easy, or that it la oriented to thb slower children or 
those who t do not want to work too hard, and that many parents seek for a 
class or school in which their child will be challenged. As manv parents 
seek for a school or class which ia not too challenging and does not over- 
whole their child. This Is cosnon parental behavior. Is it justified by 
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research? Search findings ara tricky t>uteri 4 ind we will hu?v nor*: ^ 
ttoc $003 c«n* and as w« try t* extend the divtx.uty of clatnrotfcv; by the 
nain-jtreacins of severely tatoliectyallv UrrittvJ childttn. I tMnfc If 
the utter vas presented tc* ^ panel of teachers, tli>:v u^uy a^rou sh«t 
tfcey can do fccttei if thy? are not jo ^ar dsned, 

A final poirit on frcegcoelty; there is ttl.10 a Hv4 of te*3sen#lty 
valuer and practices that nay be latitat ionali*f.d .inon$ ^d^nt^'that 
directly Inhibits or prevents any effective education, If students «$!a**« 
ictcrist ically believe the tfejctor tor. no right to teii then an^thizag; if 
parents back then up to ehi* belief; If the cotfwn culture a*onc then 
I involves attitudes, practices, and words that <jf|ead or disgust tocher 3; 
if it is widely believed that Che school caists to traJ*t students for 
<tead«cn'J jots, or to prevent thca frehi acquiring" education, what aro the 
consequences for education? Education of cone sort vill occur -~ «o know 
that education by peers is a very effective one — but it will not fee • 
education in those skills and that knowledge that teacher* are best qua It 
fled to give* in reading and writing standard English, and in arithmetic * 
and higher aathes&ticai skills, tfhothcr schools in which ouch valufcn I 
antithetical tu traditional education are institutionalised really exist 
is of ccmrse an enpiricai question. Jtiny teachers report thev teach in 
mth nchoala. ' * 

nhat dema the as^uaption that homogeneity ixi necessary for effective 
education do to the conception of (he cossson school, the school in which 
children of whatever f r£ce or religion or ethnic background or econonit 
level are educated together in a ccCToh curriculum, teaching feoth common 



jukills and flattest and civic values and patriotism and cosmitacnt to a 
coram diverse nation? - Thi& is one of the great glories of American 
civilization: any scenario which projects its radical reduction tsust 
j;iv*? us pauc»?« 

T a© a product of the cozraon achaoltt, and I assume ay orpeivtence is 
not unique. My * spar lew e ~ and a good deal of historical research -~ 
leads *3e to conclude that the comon school was not only consson in that 
it was available* to all; it was also jcennon in that it reflected csraon 
' valuer, anon? studfents and teachers; and it was also eonaon in that it 
was iro a remarkable degree homogeneous in race, in etfa»ic. background, and 
in income. Sttse of that /homogeneity, we know, was enforced by law, as in 
all the jcouthesn states. Or permitted by law, as in other states. Or 
arranged elsewhere, as school attendance *one boundaries wore adjusted * 
U ( Include JBjwtL and jpxct«4e other? and opportunities were provided in 
lav** jchool systcas for distinctive types of schooling, either academic 
or vocational. But homogeneity in the corsson schools existed primarily , 
because of* the facts of geographical distributions of various ethnic and 

a 

racial stocks, and of the residential sorting out of JLncose classes* The 
rural areas and snail towns of the United States were largely Protestant, 
ot different denominations, and of Anglo-Saxon, German, and Scandinavian 

origin, the big cities ware deminantly Irish, Italian, Jewish, and other 

* 

East and Southern European tenigrant* In American cities higher in: cae 
meant saving out to newer neighborhoods or to suburbs. Homogeneity 
existed, exists, in the comon school. It has always stfcuefc me as ironic 
that in one classic description of the American conmon school, August 



Kolltagahcad ' a Elbtown y 3 Youth , tb^ principle minority ia llotve%Xm. 

I cannot take very Seriously that 'degree of 'hfrteroguncity, even if, in " 
the school Hoilingshead described, ethnic and class bacV^round did create 
a group ot u?*derserved students. But. how modest: this degree of hereto- 
geneity was in contrast to 'situations where groups diverge in race and 
religion, as well as in .ethnic background. The American cordon school 
presented some heterogeneity, and this was in its favor* Even in the tig 
cities where immigrant masses clustered, no public school was exclusively 
Jewish, or Italian, or Polish — though some came perilously close and 
whatever degree of diversity £he public school offered was all to the 
good in instructing students in; the reality of American diversity, Homo- 
geneity is thus jiot only a value that is necessary ^for education tc take 
?t>$4de f but a reality that has in fact characterized the greater „p*rt of 
American corsmin schools^ 
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What might ve expect American education to look like "under tuition 
ta* credits? One must leave aside all the interesting questions that 

» » 

arise when we consider the specifics of the progran that may come 'into 
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effect, The size fcf the credit j the degree to *?hich it - is refundable tfc - 

. s 

the low tax-paying faailyi the limits on the kind of schools in whi ft 
cm be used^ the regulations that affect schools that take tuition tax 
credit students; these, and various details of lav, regulation, and 
administration will undoubtedly affect the situatlon^hat ensues. $£&e 
of these we tmst neglect: others ve cannot because they are .of the 
essence of any serious effort to consider topact. The size of the tuition 
tax credit is important. But I assume it cannot at the beginning be large, 
in view of the realities affecting the Federal budget, Refutfilability, if 
the tuition ta& credit is snail, is not likely to have a ©ajor effect. If 
the r#fund**t*ie credit is $250, how nany poor, non- tax -paying, families are 

to # take adv*mtage of it to send their children, to a school whose 
tuitlott, m£t\ uad&r the best 'of circumstances, must be two or three times 
tMz anoint? ~ Bo£ regulations are another scatter and the projection of 
effjjfct,s laust Vafc& into account the kind of regulations that we can expect. 

r J5^Jos E^ct^r that affects say expectations is that where homogeneity 
#£ev^ila K where parents are roughly satisfied with their schools,. one can 
%^pecl 'tip Xar$© effect* And t*&re are large areas of American society in 
Vls'ich t>*es* conditions prevail. As the Gallup Poll of the public's atti- 
tude torord ^ $chodi$ reports* Persons living in rural caftminities and 
&S&11 tov&s an<$; cities ~^ under 50,000 population ~ give the highest 
racing to t&*^^tec&*S tl^sc in tovnt* over 50,000, the lowest ratings/ 1 - 



la raral and sswAi* toww outside the South, I think there is 

as thfc w&iA patin : ?acticm v*ti& the schools, owing to a prevailing homogeneity 
of pkpxlitx&b in tswU axhm % I do not think the availability of a $250 
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offset to private 'school education wouia be -much of aft incentive to desert 

public schools In which there is generally pride, and which are seen as • 

the community* s sc|ools. In the South, where the blgpk population in rural 

$nd small toVn areas is* substantial, and desegregation of public schools 

has been on the who2e effective, one has seen the rise of private schools, 

% t . • / 

both middle-and upper-middle-class parallels to the private schools 

(segregation academies), and working and lower-middle-class fundamentalist 
Christian schools. The desire t?o escape segregation is one factor in the 
creation of such schools; but for the. latter another^ quite separate from 
desegregation is the fear of the Godlessness*, secularism, drugs, and 
^exual fesodesty that prevails — in part as a result of judicial inter- 
pretations of the requirements of the Constitution ^ in such schools. I 
suspect that a §250 offset might be ah; incentive for many of thj* low in- 
come people who have created such schools with great effort and at great <* 

cost to move their children into thpm, and will thus contribute to their 

5/ 9 
growth. I \ * 

• In the 9 well- to-do suburbs, as we have often been told, the public 

schools are "really" private schools: ~the populatioa is uniformly pros- 

* » 

♦ 

perous and willingly pays hifch taxe^s to maintain the schools, # and it can • 

» • 

influence what happens in the schools. In the course?- of ! the 1970*s, ip 

is trtje, conflict has developed in, such centers, of progressivism as 

Uewt^i, Massachusetts, and Hontogomery County, Maryland. Communities have 

/ • 
beeql split, conservatives have gotten elected to school boards. Thus, 

even in prosperous suburbs there are those who are discontented, partic- 
ularly with the academic fare available in the high schools, and who 
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patronize private schools. 'A few more undoubtedlypwill be tempted to do 

* v\ 

so* 

In the big cities we cannot expect any uniform response to the incen- 
tive, offered by tuition tax credits. Every big city might be divided, as 
Daniel P.' Moynihan once divided New York, into three parts: a more or. 
less lively and somewhat reviving center; necropolis — abandoned, and 
Runted out buildings, accompanying or ringing a black ghetto;, and Dul&que 
single or two- or three-family homes in areas still sound, attractive to 
the m$re prosperous working classes and the middle classes. In the center,, . 
middle-class. people with school-age children who can have always done tTTeir 
best to avoid public schools dominated by the, ghetto poor : they will con- 
tinue to do so, and accept happily the support of tuition tax credits* 
In Dubuqtte, the inhabitants are on the'whole satisfied with their schools — 
if, that is, they are not threatened by the requirement to send their 
children not to their local schools, but to inner-city schools, if, in 
other words, they are not threatened by ,r busing." There is nothing so 
effective £n forcing the children of middT&s^ites white (and black) parents 
into private schools. If this fear is kept far away, as it is, for example, 
in the still distent middle class reaches of New York City on the edges of 
the city, the middle classes do not 4 desert the public schools. But "one is 
hard put to find a city where this fear has not Been raised actively, 
whether or not it has as yet become reality* Chicago has been threatened 
by busing for 15 years, and it i? in painful stages becoming a reality — 
in the meantime, great numbers of. white children have left the public 
schools, as part of the g'eneral suburban movement or in direct response^ to 
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the threat, Los Angeles has fexpdrienced 'it, with. disastrous effects on 
school enrollment by whites. Among our largest cities, it seems, only * 
New York has escaped a general law suit. But there is no reason to expect 
that the legal standards that have found Boston, f San Francesco, Denver, 
Detroit, Columbus, and other major cities, guilty would spare New York. 
Presumably civil rights activists have been given pause by the practical 
problems of desegregating New York City by busing. 

Perhaps the most active response to the opportunity offered by tui- 
tion tax credits would be among blacks, and in particular upwardly mobile 

blacks living in central cities in the North, ,r Most* dissatisfied with 

t ^ ... 

their schools ar& "blacks living in the North," reports the Gallup Poll. 
(Blacks in the North overwhelmingly live 4n .central cities. There are 
few in the rural areas and small towns, and while the number is growing 
in the suburbs, it is still far below their proportion, in the central 
cities.) . * * 

The demand^for the opportunity offered by tuition tax credits then, 
will be. among upper working class and middle class whites and blacks who 

fear the effects of integration with lower-cl£s«r*students. Tho^e in this 

I 

situation either, live in transitional neighborhoods where the schools 

/ / r 

Reflect the changing population, or^ in ^cities and metropolitan .areas 
undergoing desegregation, in which* they afire subject to busing to schools 
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in which they £$ar poor disciplix^q, possibilities of intimidation and 
physical abusp of their children,/ and low educational achievement. 
Obviously the numbers who fall ijato this category can be affected by 
public policy, and specifically by integration policies that 'separate 
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( resigence and school, and"m*fcke futile the effort to choose school on the 

i 

basis of residence • (This is not to say. that anjr integration effort 

increases the'numbers ready ,to choose private schooling: integration on 

' » * % *» 

a voluntary basis, leaving aside for the moment the degree of its success, 
4 ■ ' , ' \ ? 

would, not forcibly separate residence from assigned school, unless parents 

were willing to make the choice.) < 

_ 1 * # The other large category of parents who will be attracted to private 

« 

/ w > 

schooling, I believe, are blacks trapped in ghetto circumstances. Their 
children on the whole do not do well in schools; there is now a heritage 
of conflict with teachers and teachers 1 unions and with school authorities 
that has led* them to becpme skeptical of possible school Improvements; 
y they have already had some experience with 4 private schooling ~ parochial* * 
schools in black areas, and private schools that helve .b&en started by 

churches or voluntary groups, which, while few in number, have received 

, 6/ * ' * 

a goofl deal of publicity. — One cannot expect mass movements: many 

parents will continue to take the most accessible alternative because 

they do not know enough to choose, or have enough energy to. find, alter- 

« 

natives. Nevertheless, the confrontation between big-city public s chop Is A 

and b.lack communities has ^proceeded so far that one can expect substantial 
• i » 

, numbers to try to take the opportunity offered by tuition tax credits. 

V % A second major issue " that must be dealt with in envisaging the future 

♦ 

under tuition tax credits is th£ scale and quality of the response in the form 

of expansion of schools, creation of new schools, tuition practices of schools. 

- s % f ♦ \ 

"Supply" in the' form of new schools and* school places of course interacts 

with "demand/ 1 /if there is a strong "supply" response, one can expect 



advertising and recruiting of some type in an effort to fill the new 
schools. And similarly, if "demand 1 V is strong, one may expect some kind 
of "supply" response* One fear that has been more marked in discussions 
of voucher proposals than of tuition tax credits has, been that profit-* 

i 

seeking entrepreneurs will try to. create schools simply to tak<* advantage 
'°f government largesse. This is a more reasonable fear under a voucher 
^ scheme than under a tuition tax credit plan: the sums available (let us 
say, $250 pfer child) not enough to encourage profit seeking by opera- 
tors indifferent to educational values. One suspect^ ^]t^ ; moire likely 
response to such an incentive is less the creation of n&w^ehpols. than 
the expansion of old schools, or the raising of tuition at dtcl Schools. 
One can indeed envisage a scenario in which the only substantial effect 

of an Additional billion^ dollars of Federal money to private schools is 

to raise the salaries of private school teachers. If that,is the case, 

and if these additional resources do not really add to educational resources, 

one can ask, what is the ppirtt? One might as well ask what is the point of. 

» 

reimbursing hospital costs when, a significant effect is simply to raise 
the wages of low-paid hospital workers. In the school case, there is the 
additional value — if one considers it a value, as 1 do that freedom 
of- choice is being assisted and encouraged, and one can expect that a 
chosen education will be a better education. 

It is not easy to see where new school entrepreneurs will come from* 
The most likely source is the activist religious denominations, in parti- 
cular the Christian fundamentalist denominations. They have already 
launched numbers of schools with no government aid; their tuitions and 

\ 

» ♦ 
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costs are low, ^nd $250 may mean a good deal to the families of their 

* \ 

pupils. A more modest responle..may^e expected from Catholic schools, 

which also have organizations in pla$e whiich have, .the capacity to start 

new schools — but their ambitions are generally higher (in terms of 

• * 

buildings and facilities), and $250 a pupil will not go as far with them'. 

• t * 

'One type of school entrepreneur, I, suspect, will not be much in evidence: 

those who created the alternative schools of the 1960's and 1970! s. 

These depended in some measure on an ideological environment in which a 

less demanding sgid freer approach to schooling was expected to lead to 

4 

• I 

greater achievement and creativity among children from poor backgrounds. ( 

* -t 

» Fewer young people now believe "this: ^they have had to work harder them- 
selves in the more difficult job environment of the 1970 f s, and don f t see 
school as much as they once did as a^ festival based on free attitudes and 
good feelings. Perhaps a new soberer form of pfcivate school might be 

x attempted by teacheri released from publi(^ gchools, owing to falling' 

enrollments (more because, of demographic trends, I am suggesting, than 

• * 

tuition tax credits, though the latter will play a role). But the public 
, school teacher does not strike me as an entrepreneurial type — that is 
one reason hfe ox she chooses the security and tenure (as j.t was once 
believed to be) of public school teaching. Nevertheless, one can expect 
some* response krom released teachers. 

One of the great concerns th^t arises in discussion of tuition tax 
credits is their impact in increasing school segregation. 1 beli'eve much 

of the discussion on this possibility is naive and mistaken — and of, 

\ 

course* much is not naive, but simply uses the fear of segregation to attack 
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tuition tax credit's, which are opposed on other grounds; The assumption * 

'of this argument is that whites are ©ore eager to withdraw from public 

schools than are blacks; or because whites have average higher incomes 

they will be In a better position %p take advantage of partial support 

for private. school tuition, from tuition tax credits than blacks* 

, The crude figures do show that today a smaller proportion of low- 

income children and minority children 'attend private schools than public 

schools. u But the percentages of minority students in inner-city private 

schools are rising ^and indeed often make these schools, like the public, 

■schools in the same areas, alipost exclusively minority. Inner-city^* 

Catholic schools, the dominant type enrolling black and Hispanic children, 

charge tuitions of about $450 for elementary schools, almost twice as 

much for high schools. Would the impact of a tuition tax credit, refund- 
* ■ * 

able, of $250, attract more black students or more white students? I see 
no evident basis for 'concluding that in inner city areas this impact would 
be greater for minority than for white* students, or vice versa. One should 
expect similarly scaled withdrawals from the public schools. 

But ther$ is another impact on segregation and integration that has 
not much been noted and that should be pointed out: Private schools in 
general do help to maintain residential integration* The mere fact that 
a family is not bound to a neighborhood school by virtue of its residence 

In the city (or worse* bound,' to a school in some distant part of the city 

f 

owing to desegregation plank) eliminates one reason for moving into the 
"right" school area. When one ? s child attends private school, one is not 
required to move to get Into the school o'f one '^choice, and residential 

1 
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mobility for educational reasons is reduced. I pointed this out^nore than 

t 

two decades ~ago in an article that argued that the great degree of residential 

integration on the We3t Side of Manhattan was made possible by the large 

concentration of private schools: since Jew3 could choose Jewish schools. 

Catholics Catholic schools, the* progressive-minded progressive non-sectarian 

schools, and the traditionally-minded traditional private schools, it ended 

up^hat groups that might. have been segregated if they were required to 

7/ 

attend school oa the basis of residence, lived in close proximity. — 

A sophisticated and persuasive argument for the possible impact of 

aid to private schools irx encouraging residential integration is given by 

^ . 8/ 

Thomas Vltullo-Martin. Vitylylo-Martin points out that Federal tax 

policies provide a disincentive to pay tuition in private schools and a 

positive incentive to t use expensive suburban public schools. Local tax 

revenues in upp^er-mlddle class suburbs go principally to schools. These 

local taxes are deductible from personal income taxes.* Thus, in effect 

a substantial Federal subsidy goes to families whose children attend such 

schools. These schools are typically located in overwhelmingly white 

suburbs, and are overwhelmingly white. If the federal government provided 

* 

relief to private schools through tuition tax credits, this would reduce 
the incentive to desert the city and its private school for the suburb 
and its well-funded public schools. Vitullo-Martin also points out that 
private schools have substantially increased their enrollment of minority 
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students, and would like to do more, but they are excluded frc*a direct 

Federal funds to assist desegregation, and find it very difficult to pro- 

« 

vide the tuition scholarships necessary to increase minority enrollment* 

#y conclusion is that it is bard to argue any great Impact on segre- 
gation in the toner city from tuition tax credits. 

One key question that has to he considered in assessing £he potential 
impact of tuition on tuition tax credits is whetW !an increased flow o£ 
public funds to private schools wquld affect % the degree of regulation to 
which private schools are subjected, from federal, state, and local 
authorities. If one among the principal reasons for discontent/with 
public schools is discipline and drugs; if the public schools are inhibited 
in their ability to create a good school environment through disciplinary 
measures by being subject to regulation; if funds to private schools will 
subject them to similar rules, and reduce the advantage they now offer to 
some parents over public schools;* then tuition tax credits have no eff act 
at all. Thus the question of what kind of regulations are Imposed on 
private schools as a result of their receipt of public funds is a serious** 
worry. Would they, for example, , be included in school desegregation 
decreed and plans? Would they be subject to the rules on privacy of 
school communication, on due process affecting suspension and expulsion? 
The degree to* which they could maintain their independence of such exter- 
nally imposed rules would be crucial, to my mind, in maintaining the 
advantages parents now see in private over public schools. It should be 

possible, without worrying about First Amendment* rights, to ban not only 

9/ 

drugs but student behavior that suggests drugs are fun and normal.— 

22 . 



But qould private schools continue to do so? , 

The matter could become ©ore serious* Since so much of the incentive 
to attend private schools comes from the desire to have one's children gee 
religious instruction or instruction in- traditional morality, what happens* 
if prayer or the Ten Commandments are banned from private as from public 
3choola by judicial interpretations, or if a court or the IRS decrees that 
a religious test* for teachers or students deprives a school of the right 
to receive tax-deductible gifts, or is simply impermissible? These matters 
must concern advocates o£ tuition tax credits as well as opponents. For 
the advocates, such an 'extension of rules and regulations from public £o 
private schools would simply destroy their differentlil virtues, and thus 
tuition^ tax credits would be an error. For the opponents of an expanded 
role for private schools, such an extension of rules and regulations would 
be desirable, for then one differential advantage would disappear, and the 
public school wuld tie less unaffected by tuition tax credits. 

The most careful estimation of these possibilities is necessary. I 
would make only one point: the extension of rule and regulation from 
public to private schools may depend in part on whether tuition tax credits 
provide publicly-raised funds to schools, but even more on the tenor of 
'judicial and administrative rulings. Even without a penny of public funds, 
private schools are potentially and actually subject to a host of regula- 
tions at the state level. For example, Tyll van Geel reports: 
,r While most states content themselves with only requiring the usual litany 
of important subjects ^ reading, writing, spelling, arithmetic, U,S. 
history, study of the U.S. Constitution, health and drug education, and 
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ao forth — som states have imposed requirements on private schools that 

raise Important ^issues with regard to Jtow different private schools may 

be. For example,... many states.* .require that the language of instruction 

in private schtfols ho only English. States tnich as Katisas, Maine, and 

Nebraska require fcfcir private schools to instruct in patriotism.... The 

Texas coapulsory education law percfits attendance only at private schools 
% 

vhere good citizenship is taught . . * . In Michigan, private schools are 

« * 
* » 11 

told they must select... .textbooks.... C that] recognize the achievements 

and acconplisfcaents of ethnic and racial t groups.... 

"Diversify, can als.o Be hampered by the requirement found in the Lavs 

of over a dosen states that only certified teachers may teach in private 

schools. ... 

c 

"In several Wey York cases parents U^jre successfully prosecuted who 
#enr their children to Jewish parochial schools devoted exclusively to 
the study of Jewish law» v the Takmd, and the Bible. 11 « William Bentley 

Ball describes an extensile artfay of state interventions into private 

/* * * 11/ 

schools, even without the excuse of tuition tax credits. — And the 

Internal Revenue Service took it upon Itself to detctmine what racial and 

/ * 4 

ethnl,6 composition of private schools justified the traditional tax exc&p- 

tion-bf non-profit religious and educational institutions. 

- To ny sated, then, there is sufficient looseness already in cur 

current judicial standards anci state scHool regulations to permit an 

attack on private schools .that would prevent theca from being different 

froa public schools: tuition tax credits would certainly increase the 

ossiunition available in such an attack but would not be in themselves 
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decisive. What weiild be decisive is the ciinate affecting regulation 1 
generally. And here we have seen a recent change, which will run at ttyq 
Federal level until at least 1934, that JLnhibits the use of public power % 
to regulate private institutions, whether through law, regulation** or 
judicial decree. Sihen President Reagan leaves office the |ijpreme Court, 
will undoubtedly be leas sympathetic to regulation of* private schools titan, 

« s * 

ic was' when he entered office. * • 

* ** 

* * 

The private schools would, I believe, laaintAin sufficient indep en- 

i ft c 

dence to be "different even under tuition tax* credits. There would be 
continual efforts to our* litigious* society t5 bring them under the saae 
lavs, regulations, and judicial interpretations that affect public schools, 
but in a context of disillusionment" with the scale of such intervention M ; 
by Congress, administration ^id Courts* I thihfc this litigation would be 

contained. % ^ ' * * 

% * , 

I foresee then a moderate increase in private school enrollments, 
* * • * 

• with hardly predictable or discernible impact ori segregation. With what 
„cf fects for education? And with what effect^ for the general character 
of our society? I hesitate to prdjcqt anything as to the c££ett3 on x 



education. I accept ' the conclusions 'of che„ncv Colcnaji rescarph on privatl* 
and public schools — — less I csuat confess 'because it apcafcs with the, 
absolute authority of science and ft onc must therefore accept it, but j 
because it tells us what almost everyone knows: that private schools 
generally have tjore discipline, less drugs, nore teaching, and nore leara- 
ing. Thi3 is the basis* o$ which many parents choose private schools, and \ 

©ore would were thn financial burden less heavy. m 4 

* ' ... _ 



Have the private schools already encompassed all those who would do . 

* •* * * 

better under the various regimens of education they provide? Hardly. 

Would the increase therefore mean some improvement overall in educational 

achievement? Vcr£ likely. How much "of an improvement would 6his amount 

to? ^Impossible to say* * 

A final major issue that a look into the future^muot deal witlyWe 

the potential effects overall* on divisiveness in American society. I 

haye argued that homogeneity, in the public mind and in reality, improves 

education.. Even if we insist that what is crucial is a homogeneity with 

regard to educational 1 values, these are related to race, ethnicity, *eliX< 

gion, axid income* and thus increased homogeneity means that somewhat more 

children will be educated with other children like them in these regards . 

thanM^ the case today, tflut does that do to conflict ill a tm»£ti-ethnic 

society? Less than we think. Wc have the escosple of ofrher heterogeneous u 

ahd , democratic societies that maintain nonpublic schools in % our sense), 

with public funds, and ta&re directly than by\ means of tuition ta^c credit 

They include C^^> utth different situations prevailing in dif^rent 

pVoviju^cs, Ehglahd, Frdhce/ The lletherlaods, Betgiua* Australia; Xsfcael, 

and undoubtedly some others. in France,, otfc.jf s^^^Ar^^attcnd 



free" (Catholic) schools with state support; ia,$^e tteth^UracIs, 73*Ar 
cent of children now a 1 1 end * jaoij- a tat e s^i^^g in §elg4um f , 53 per cent. 

One easfaat d^p&i&s the ttrobleh c^ H divi§|.^me3Wand*^.a decline fif coroork^ 

N 9 J .'if/- % r + % J^ 

loyalties by the exampl% of othyj^ptio&s: / e^e^ /country hasyn different 

history, Sffe UnitS^ Stqtjs has had ther ♦/nicvc\E/oblcm of forging,* common 

f&t^a out ^f many- etjHK^'c ani; racial ^ndjr^tfligious elements, and of aim 




CTeaAios a nation vhlch because of Its size and power must play a central 
role ia> the world. This is not true of any other* country. 

But I believe we must in any case reconcile ourselves to a greater 
degree of divislveness supported by public funds in the future than we 
have known in the past. Indeed, the requirements for bilingual education, 
now to3titutionalJ^ed in various state laws, judicial decisions, and 
Federal regulations, are a rather »ore significant force for di^vUiveness 
than state support to private schools, because they affect aev elements 
in the population, whose need for seme minimal degree of education and 
loyalty to a season culture and polity is greater than the longer established 
clenents donina&t in the present systems of private schooling, I do not 
dtralss Vm pro|l€^i tfott can be created. The mere fact that parents pre- 
fet private schools, when they do, is because, they want their children to 
be dif ioxent tn cc®,e respect h. 

C&e s^j^r passible development ih to zxy mind the most serious* I 

have argued the greatest tapaet of tuition t&s credits will be on inner- 

* 

city schools, and among whiter* and blacks who attend thm. These schools 
already struggle with terrible problems. What is the effect qf the with* 
draual froa these schools of 10, 20, or 30 per cent of their students, 
anQ to particular those students Whose parents are cost concerned for 
their education, and busy thc^oelv^^ to seek out better schools and to 
t^fom frV-isr-IvM of the pvblic assistance that will help then seng their 
children to these schools? Must ve expect and fear a process of cream Jpg, 
with serious effects on the public schools of the inner cities? I 
Relieve to oust* Here we come up against a tragic conflict of values / , 



that simply cannot be mitigated. One value is that cf the yirtue of a 
diversity in which the better motivated and prepared in some way provide 
a model for other students, a leavening of a student? body that i*s on the 
whole under-motivated and under -prepared, and perhaps most Important from 
an education 1 point of view provides seme relief to teachers who deal with 
difficult problems and need whatever encouragement they can get. But 
ther^ is another value involved,, too: axe those better motivated $nd 
prepared children who help maintain the morale of teachers and may help 
improve modesrly the achievement of the others to be held captive because 
of their economic insufficiency, when others escape to a better educational 
environment? Are those parents who desperately desire distinctive religious 
and ethical and moral values f or^ their children to be prevented from gaining 
school support in inculcating these values because they are too poor? 

I do not know how r anyone can be happy to come down, without qualms, 
on one side or another of m this conflict. Certainly the problems of the , 
children who have been left behind in inner-city schools will have to be 
addressed; we have been trying to do that for 15 years now, and we will 
have tc continue. But this conflict in social policy comes up in other 
resp'ects, too. Housing* projects, we are told, are aided by upwardly 
mobile families who discipline their children and provide models fox . 
others, as well as providing some stability in a bad environment. Do 
they have the right to chdbse their projects — with inevitable conse- 
quences on racial distributions? Do % they have the right to have families 
who engage in destruction and ctime ejected from the project? , 
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No one can argue the inner^-city schools reduced by the desertion of 
some part of their students 4 will be better -for it ~ but at the , same time 
there are other values we want to recognize, among them freedom t6 choose* 

In the end, I am convinced that the conflicts of values in this* 
country 5 today, between the religious and the secular, the permissive and , 
the traditional, those seeking experience and those seeking security and 
stability, between the culture of the coasts and the culture pf the heart- 
lands, between the cosmopolitans of Los Angeles and IJew York and the staid 
inhabitants of smaller towns and cities (as well as most of the inhabitants 
of Io5: Angeles and Uew York), are so great that the vision of a truly 
common school, in which all are educated together, simply will not work. 
Fortunately for its success, the common school, whatever its ideology, 
has not, for most of it;s history, been like that, nor are most public 
schools like that today. For those that are, a decent opportunity for 
withdrawal to a more homogeneous and educationally effective environment 
is necessary, and can be provided without destroying oui: democracy or our 
multi-ethnic society* 
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" NOTES I 
1. See my review of recent' books on ethnicity arguing Otherwise, "Culture . 
and Mobility," The New Republic , July 4 & 11, 1981^/ pp. 29-34, 



2. There is a sense in which one. can call the public Schools "homogeneous, 11 
private schools "heterogeneous*" Public schools as a system are much 

©ore like each other than private schools are. Tjfiey also have as an 

i ♦ 

objective "homogenizing" a diverse student body by teaching them common 

4 ' * j , 

values and skills. But each public school tends 'to be more hetero- 

' f 

geneous in the skills students bring, the educational values they 

adhere to,^and in racial, ethnic, and religious ^background, than private 

, I * 

.schools. , / 

< « ; 

3. Note that tuition in Catholic high schools, the cheapest, ,is about $850 

a year, in Catholic elementary, schools in innel: cities about $450 

/ ' f 

(Edward McGlynn Gafxney, Ji . , ed., Private Schools and the Public Good. 

J ; 

\ •¥* 
- University of Notre Dame Press, 1981, pp. 13, 26). 



4. "The j|2th Annual Gallup Poll of the Public's Attitudes Toward the'Public 

i / 
Schools," by George H. Gallup, Phi Delta Kappan , September 1980, p. 35/. 

. , - . \ ' ' 

5. On these schools, see Peter Skerry, "Christian Schools Versus the Iks, 1 " 
The Public Interest, No. 61, Fall 1980, pp.. j 18-41. 



/ 

/ 



T 

I 

6. See articles by. Greeley, Blum, Vitullo-Mart|in, and Taylor, ijt Gaffney, 
op. cit , 
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,7. Nathan Glazer, "The School as an Instrunent in Planning," in the 

Journal of the American Institute of Planners , November 1959, Vol. 25, 
No. 4, ,pp.- 191-196. * , * 

♦ i 

* f 

8. "How Federal Policies Discourage the Racial and Economic Integration 
of Private Schools," in Gaffney, op. cit. ; *pp. 36-43 • 

* * * 

9. See, for example** the discussion in Edward Wynne, "What Are the Courts 

Doing to Our Children?" in The Public Interest , No. 64, Summer 1981, 
over tTie dilemma faGedi by a Chicago school when it pondered whether it 
had the right to forbid a school child to wear a T-shirt with the 
slogan "Marijuana. 11 - 1 

, o 

10. Tyll Van Geel,* Authority to Control the School frrdgram , D.C. Heath, 
Lexington Books t pp. 156-157, 162. ^ 

i 4 

11. "Mediating Structures and Constitutional Liberties: Some Current 

Situations," in Jay Mechling, ed., Church, Sta!te and Public Policy , 
'American Enterprise Institute, 1973. J 

12. James Coleman, Thomas Hoffer, and Sally Kilgote, High School and 
Beyond , National Opinion Research Center, 1981. 

13. For a review of some of these situations, see Rockne McCarthy, Donald 
Opewal, Walfred Peterson. Gordon Spykman, Society, State, and Schools , 
Grand Rapids, Michigan: William B. Eerdmans Publishing Company, 1981, 
pp. 136-145. For an interesting analysis of the possible impact of 
public funding on previously private schools, see Donald A. Erickson, , 
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"The School as a Mediating Structure: Some Co'ncetfTs About Subversion 
and Co-optation," in Mechling, op. cit, ; the article in this volume 
by Joel Sherman; "France^ Teachers Resume a Hundred Years* War, 11 The 
Economist, August 1, 1981, pp. 42-43. 
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